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requiring in each chamber the presence of three quar-
ters of the members and a vote of two thirds of those
present.1 In order to prevent conflicts on constitu-
tional questions, there has been established in Saxony
and in some of the other German States a special tri-
bunal, called the Staatsgerichtshof, composed of six
judges selected by the King, and six members of the
Landtag, three of whom are chosen by each of the
chambers. The duties of this body consist in trying
impeachments, and deciding any disputes about the
interpretation of the constitution.

At the head of the state is the King,2 whose admin-
istrative authority and power to issue ordinances ap-
pear to be, if anything, even more extensive than in
most of the German States. His control over legisla-
tion is also unusually wide, for not only do all laws
require his consent, but he can require the Landtag to
accept or reject a bill without amendment in the form
in which he chooses to present it. Moreover, in case
the Landtag fails to vote such supplies as the ministers
think necessary, he can collect and expend the taxes for
a year on his own authority. The constitution contains,
indeed, the customary provision about countersignature
by a minister; but in Germany this does not practi-

1  If the proposal comes from the Chambers and not from the crown,
the amendment must pass two successive Landtage, a provision which
shows a curious dread of popular impulse, considering the fact that in all
cases an amendment requires the royal assent.

2  The constitution is mentioned before the King for the sake of con-
venience, but the reader must not suppose that the royal prerogatives
are in any sense derived from that instrument.    On the contrary, accord-
ing to* the German view of the matter, the constitution merely limits the
exercise by the crown of its own inherent powers.